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no time comparable with that which had been normal
in Germany for many years, was of frequent occurrence
in France, and was due to come in the U.S.A.* But if
people believe there is a crisis, then there is one, and in
1931 there was certainly a psychological crisis in Great
Britain.
The National Government instituted a system of pro-
tective tariffs in Great Britain, and thus broke with the
traditions of nearly a century. It balanced the Budget,
and successfully converted a huge mass of internal war
loan from a 5 per cent, to a 3 per cent, rate of interest. In
home affairs it pursued a policy of developing the social
services, which caused some of its Tory supporters to
accuse it of being more Socialist than the Socialists.
Apart from what might be described as evolutionary
extensions of the older social services of health, education,
housing, unemployment, and health insurance, the
National Government gave its authority to a whole
series of new experiments, which consisted in blending
together a measure of public control with certain aspects
of private enterprise. The London Passenger Transport
Board, the Central Electricity Board, the British Broad-
casting Corporation (but this was founded in 1926), and,
in the sphere of agriculture, the various Marketing Boards
are examples of this very definite and typically British
attempt to achieve a theoretically impossible compromise
between " Socialism " and " Capitalism/' f
It offered itself to the country for re-election in 1935
and was given a new lease of power, but with a less
unwieldy majority. Its second term of office was notable
for its attempt to organize a sanctionist front at Geneva
against Italy. For the first time since the war a British
* See page 71.              f See Public Enterprise* edited by Wm. Robson.